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ABSTBACT ' 

Decreasing enrollaents* of Aaerican colleges And 
universities of all types and geographic regions are described that 
have resulted in aany deficits since 19'68-69. Contxibuting to the 

« financial sgueeze are inflation, unionization, and sharp reductions- 
in the level of scholarships and research. support . Studies of 
tour-^year liberal arts colleges confira the continued growth and 
frequency, of deficits, despite auch publicizeid and feared budget 

^cuts. Policies of raising tuition, increasing the total aaount of 
financial aid, and setting higher admission goals had the net effect 
of^ spending aore aoney and attracting fewer students. These probleas , 
are seen to be not aerely financial but aanagerial difficulties. Key 
trends aire outlined that aust be considered in aaking five or 
six-year plans^* with annual reviewing an*d updating. Suggestions are 
offered for cooperative *ef forts on the part of adaissions staffs, 
business offices,* and students to carry out appropriate policies that 
will help solve the financial probleas. (LBH) ' 
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'*d^r past failurcSo^cooperate with one another 

has been a substantial tause of our present problems.** 
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THE BUSINESS Ot^FICER^S ROLE IN SOLVING THE ADMISSIONS PROBLEM 



By Robert H. Barnett , 



A mcrican economic hi.sturv ib replete vMtH examples vf 
mduMnes overreacting^ to an m'creasc in d^fmand. 
Higher education provides a curVent exampltyfif this phe- 
nomenon. 

College enrollment increases durmg the 1^50"s and' 
1960's convinced most people that 'higher education v\as 
prospcrmg. and would continue., to prosper indefmilel). 
Few people anticipated the dtscO/itinuation of six to eight 
percent annual increases in enrollment, which had been 
spurred by iht G. I. Bill, the post-World War ILbabv boiim. 
and an mcrcascd desire for higher education. Earl) warn- 
ings sounded b> vanuus adrnmistraturs and higher educa- 
tion associations were virtually ignored. Yet, b> the end'of 
the 1960's. the cvinsensus was that higher education was in 
trouble'. ' - . . ' , j[ 

The bust, like fne boom, was largely s>mbolized b> and 
attributed jo the admissions situation. By the latQ 1960-s, 
the growth in enrollment had slowed. Th^s ".admissions- 
problem"" has received much attention because ofnts im- 
pact on collegiate budgets. When income from* tuition 
failed to pieet the budgeted amounts, nwn> cuileges Were 
unable to.baiarlee their budgets. Many dcfii:its appeared 
m fiscal >ear 1968- 1969, 'and deficits have^.beeome com-, 
mon since then, regardless of mstitytional t>pe *or geo- 
graphic region. Contributing to T|ie financial squeeze are 
inflation, unionization, and sharp reductions, in the level > 
of scholarships and research support. Studies of four-year 
liberal arts colleges confirm the continued growth ifnd 
frequene) of deficits, despite- much publicized and feared 
budggt cuts* ^ / * 




Solvinfi the Admissions Dilemma ' . *; 

Accunuiltiting deficits forced colleges to rec(^gni/e their,, 
preearfous financial health, The diagnosis uf the disease , 
was jiot always as accurate as the recognition 'Ofjllncss; / 
O however. i^soint^Jj^-huols responded. to the 'trend h> lowering ^ 
admissions standards, but despite sucKcompenscitopy aclioij. 
many admissions offices vVere unable to fill fheif Clii^ses. ^ 



^ Upon noticing income /rum ipUii^n falling, man} adminis- 
trators dcLid4:d [V raise^uitit^.y6icrease the total amount of 
linanciai aid. and SLffiighcr ^mi:>sion gi)als, What began 
as a solution created rto^v ^robk^ms. Tlicse policies had 
the net cfTect of spending more monev and attracting 
fewer students. Higher ^ition costs drove- students from 
\private educatum to publk education. Jrom four->ear 
fchools to two'vear/sj^ools. and in extreme cases, from 
college tu emplu>me^>. Given a stabl,e pool of-prospective 
s\udents. If was imi^ftable that if some schools w'^re able 
Increase their sHnlent budies, others must fad to hiain- 
3cir Btlpufetfiuns^ Hardest hi,( b> leveling or declitt^ 
erirollmbiits were schools with 1-500 and 501-l,000'stu 
dt^ts, whose plight was accented when. c6ntrasted with 
th^; genoi^l 5n<;rease in collegiate enrollment. Aggressive 
ajfriissijns.polieies wete appropriate, questionable policies 
we're regrettable but' predictable. , 

-^dmiss/bns directors were often faced with impossible 
ti^sks?*Cplieges in general, and liberal arts edlleges in par- 
ticular/ jailed to develop unique^ personalities. Further- 
moi^t, Jtbc job market became such that college graauates 
were ,<ijo longer guaranteed jobs. Thus, admissions direp- 
torsxx)uld not offer unique experiences, programs, or jobs. 
JFo^*'. private colleges, education for education's sake at 
S4,^0b to $5;000 a year or $16,000 to $20,000 for four 
yc^s became a hard item to sell. 

itt is unfortunate that higher education's biggest prob- 
\km continues to* be ignored. Most injurious to higher 
'education is nut the financial problem, rather, it is the 
^Remonstrated lack, of managerial competence rn highdr 

Robert H. RarncU the ncwlx appointed vue 
president oj Risk i Monaf^enient Corporation, 
Sxnuiise, Sew York. He had jormerh served 
as vue president for business affairs (it (loucher 
( (jlleji>e. n lu're he nas responsilde for insur- 
ance, personnel, labor relations, purcliasinf*, 
budget yUinnin^, constnu tion. and mvestfnents. 
In udditujn. he lOi^rdinotcd li^ul (ind tax niat^ 
ter.s. served as a mewher oj the president's 
^ubihet and x\'as an ofjuer oj the (Oiie^e f^ov- 
ernin^ board 
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education. The' management vacuum had existed for o\tr . 
a decide During the penod of upidh expanding enroll- 
mcntstand ample incomes, actual resources^ere plentiful 
and administrators expended, rather than ;rfiocdtcd, those 
resources. When the inevitable happened, when the "good^ 
time$*' ^hded, admifiistraiors proved themselves to be' 
unable ip ^itcognize" change, or cope ivith its implications. 

fiey Trends in Long Range Plans 

The lack of long-range plans symbolizes the administra- 
tive impotence of higher education, *Necessar) are five or 
six->ear p^ni». with annual reviewing and updating. Ln- 
Tortunatclv. sOch plans and practices are useless* unless 
one acknowledges certain faqts and trends, such as. 

1. The Qjiancial crisis in higher education. 

2 The f^ct that higher education' no longer ranks 
among ,the top ten priorities of the countrv 

3 The shjy[t of collegiate enrollment from the private 
sector td the public sector * - ' * , 

4. The ej^tctiC of the tuition differential between 'pri- 
vate and public institutions. 

5. '.The fact )fthat students must pa> or pa> back an 

increasin^^^share of the increasing total c;osts of 
higher cdutatfon. because of financial aid policies 
which determine awards on the basis of need*. v. 

6. Students* reassessment of the relevance of a col-. 
iQgiale eduQ^Uon and or degree in terms of the 
job market.^^Jiigh* tuition costs, and opportunity' 
c^sts. and their increased tendency toward attend- 
ing career-oriL/ited and two-year schools. 

7. The demographic factors wfuch indicate littL or . 
no growth In ^ii traditp^ria II college-age population ' 
over the next^twenty ' years, and the probabje 
decrease in the size of that age-group after twenty 
years. 

8. The future, vvhicjh suggests an unprecedented level 
of competition fur studtnt.s' declining ' numbers 
and changing ttJste's 

9. Persistejik inflation^ 

10. The i/cnd toward^ unionization of^ campus em- 
ployees, including fijculty and the resulting salary 
and benefit increase?. 

1 1. The trend away from massive federal grants to aid 
higher education. 

12. Continuing college deficits despite cutbacks. 

13. The fact that higher edtieation's setbact^ is *not a 
fleeting one. - < 

14. The necessity of analyzing and| re-cvaluating every 
college's and dep^rtment\s roles and functions. 

15. Reluctance of academic </clministrators to increa.se 
faculty to student ratios^ 

It is against this somber backtouind that all admin- 
" UDI^S IN 'MANAGEMENT ^ C 



istraton. work. *Bui once we. face these difficulties, we 
a^sume a position ot relaiivd- strength, fur our prublems 
are best faced h*ead-6n. 

• Oncc we administrators recusintzc and ucknuvvledsie the 
magnitude of our problems, wc can begin to take corrective 
action. U is imperative that atutudinai and pglicy-making 
changes be implemented » minor policy changes will not 
suffice. . . * ' « ' 

, The most important pohcy -making change vvoujd, be 
administrators' commitment to cooperation with each 
other; Many problems of the past have arisen because 
admissions and businesi* officers have bc^n held responsible 
for many conditions over which they have had neither 
control nor responsibilitv , The adnvissions ' officer, for 
^example, must attract.studeots to a school whose fSrograms 
^ he cannot make marketable, and w'hose prices he cannot 
make, cotnpetirive.,; Likevvise. the* business officer must 
prepare a budgef whose income and expenditures dcperrd 
largely ort other areas, i.e.. admissions (income from stu^ 
dents ^.^development (income from gifts), academic ex- 
penses. .ii|id tfie -geiierarecono'my ( inflation j. 

Ojur {5bsl failure to cooperate has been a substantia] 
cause offour -present problems. V\e hate .tended to erect 
; walls aT[^iind."our*' areas. We resign uursC I v cs^tto aecept*^ ' 
ing que1^fiTE!(bk policies despite uur knawlcdg^that sjuch. 
. policies ^^y^pf me to he .nJisastrous, 'after all^' wJ^say, it is 
- not ou^^^|"^|i1em, Wfr.become prune ^o criticise, those oa 
vlh V oihi^t ^d^of our kmgdom \ w alls . 1 ncv itnb^ \ we lose 
j^ight o^^^tact that we^^ our'sehes. may be eorftriblunrg , 
lo the j^^feeft** administrator's' jjrublems (We never lose 
sight of»>ffc*Etia that'/Vi^> cause |?rofilems fur u.\. hc^vvever J 
Inteiijc^Kfndence amo^ng admii^istratorii mu.st be atknowl- 
^edged, ^t;^]5\;ration ihu& be praltieed. Only then will the 
college!^* policies be coordinated and thus able to achieve 
specilid goals. Only then will colleges have the strength 
with which io fight for their survival " 

\ 

ImplertjrJUtng Soltiiions to Admissions Problems 

Coopli^r^fton must be pursued in all areas and with 
regard to i^jl major decisions. The ultimate extent of such 
necessarjfi^llope ration precludes discussion here. However, 
the directi^^ts such cooperation must take can be seen by 
examiain|jl|lie policies which must be implemented with 
regard i&'iffc "'admissions problem.'' 
' In Ad^hr^sio/is: ,E\c^aU: the director of admissions U) the 
president.Xi>laff'. For too long we have tacitly agreed with 
the contc!nti<>n that admissions is naturally subordinate 
to one of ^he major divisions within a college, usually the 
dean of fa^Wlty. We have ignored the fact^that the director 
of admis^ildps has a tremendous impact '^on all areas of 
the college'/;and that they have a tremendous impact on 
,the di/ectdir/^ The promotion of the director admissions 
would be Isytnbolically and' functionally important. The 

3 -■ 



promotion wuuiJ contradict the^ narrow conception of tfw^ 
duties and responsibilities of the ranking admissions 
oflScer and would >vmboI»zc the new cooperative thruit. 
JTbe promotion would bw functional b> endow ihg the 
director with the powvr and rcbpect which he needs if he 
IS to fulfill the demands of hl^ job. No longer Louid the 
advicc of the 'director be di>missed because of the direc- 
or*s inferior rank, the promotion should result in a pro- 
motion of respect for his. ideas and expertise. ^ 
^ At the same time, the promotion should make the direc- 
tor more free to pursue aggre si\e and inno\ative admis- 
sions policies. Wiih the dean of facuit). he could rexicw 

, the adml^sions requiremt:nts to see whether thev are fune- 
tionaJ or pretentTously rigorous. He could develop a 
program to attraet acadcniieallv quahtkd'stude^its \\ho do 
not fit into the IH to 20 vear old. tull-time student catc- 
gorv. He might discover that the college ^couid fender 
a, service to the comniunitv b\ scheduhng evenmg 'Or 
weelcend .classes. The. director of admissions, in coopera- 
tion^ with fellow administrators, could initiate man\ change^ 
which could boost ^rdmissions while preserving !he aca- 
demic integrity of ihe college, and without taxing the 

^cu^tv ahd facilities. 

Projecfft^ by the BusineiiK$ Office ' * 

In the Busintss Office. Prepare long-rangL (five to 
ten -year J projceliqns. so that others mav sec the finan- 
cial future of the coHQgc. ^ Determine the financial impact 
of changes in the student bod> size. ( For example, .schools - 
with approximately 1 .OOCjJ^. students .should consider the 
budgeting impact of 100 to f50 ^inorc and less students.) 
Assume responsibility for the e.ost see(ion of cost-benefit 
analyses, show how many additiortai -students must be 
enrolled in order for the expense to be nullified. Deter- 
jnine the use capacity of the physical plant, analyzmg not 
only -the number of students who could be housed and 
taught during a normal term, during currently scheduled 
times, but also the feasibility of renting college facilities 
for such things as eonventions. retreats, concerts, and^ 
recreation centers^ and^ the feasibility of using the class- 
rooms for evening and weekend classes.. 

Include^ in an analysis of the physical plant should be 
assessments of, for exampic? the cost of converting low- 
dtcupancy dormatorius intu apartments fur students and 
or faculty, as well as the cost of Converting other facilities 
for higher use progfiims, which would" attraet more people 
to, the campus. The finaneial officxr eould also devise 
alternative ways of cliargmg students for their edueation. 
Students eould be ehargej by the course, by the ercdit 
hour, or ,by status (fulUlime. or part-time). Room and 
board charges could be varied by the type of room (single, 
double, suite), type of dormitory, (new or old. traditiond 
or apartment, adequate or luxury), number of meals 



eaten. ( uolimited.^up to 15. up to 21. etc.). housekeeping 
duties, (noae. partial, ibtal )., etc. 

With regard to faculty. Thv dean of faculty, who de- 
termines academic standards for the college should also 
determine the necessary qualifieations of entering students. 
(Thfc director of admissions should be responsible for de- 
termining the best means for assessing students' creden- 
tials, however.) The dean of faculty should make sure 
that the faculty is ap{5ropriate for the college and its^ stu- 
dent body, not t/tt nna. In addition, the dean should 
secure, from the faculty, descriptions of the various aca- 
demic divisions, departments, and courses, as well a^» 
ear;:er opportunities related, to t^ie above Such informa- 
tion can be used by the admissions stafl m brochures and 
the eatalogu^. The dean n^ust review the eurriculun? con- 
tinuouslv. making sure that' the cost ol ofTering certarn 
courses can be jusfified. tlKit courses are offered at con- 
venient times for interested students, etc 

Feedback from Sindents 

With regard to SuHlents. The dean of students must 
survey the student Hody. or a representative sample 
thereof, in an effort to ascertain the schools strengths and 
weaknesses. Findings should be made available to all 
administrators v\hose areas of respohsibility vyere com* 
»mented on b\ the students. The dean should assess 
social atmosphere and living conditions of the campus, 
and make sure that both are accurately i^cprescnted by 
offieial pu"blieations. To the cxtLnt that reality differs from 
the pj^oject's imagL of the campus, change should be made 
\n the desired sphere. 

The continuation of a coljcge is no longer guaranteed 
by its cxi.stence. C^llegLS must fight for their survival: 
the price of that survival is financial solvency. Colleges 
cannot attain long-term finaneial health unless they correct, 
or coiTlpensate for, conditions whieh caused their financial 
deejine. 

Thp key to financial health lies in the optimum use of 
resources on campus, both human and inanimate. \y is 
imperative that we aeknowledgL the limits of our resources. 
We cannot increase the size of the 18-22-ycar old ag^i 
group. We cannot stop jnflation. We cannot increase 
federal aid to higher edueation. Hov\ever. we can do^a 
great deal to ensure our own ^rvival and, perhaps in the 
long run, that of higher edueation as we know jt. If we 
are flexible, wc can develop academie programs which 
will fill a need in the community, and whieli will attract 
students. We ean make a eolIegCieducalion more reward- 
ing to students and thereby increase student willingness to 
pay -high tuition costs. We can, in short, do many things 
to counteract the disturbing trends in higher edueation. 

What is injpossible is' for us to ehange things alone. 
Only through eooperation e^in we succeed. 
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